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At eight o'clock the following morning Caroline climbed
down from her ship into the royal yacht, and at twelve arrived
at Greenwich. According to arrangement, the King's coaches
should have been there to receive her, also Lady Jersey and
Mrs. Aston, whom the Prince had chosen to complete her
suite of three Ladies. But the King's coaches were not there,
neither was Lady Jersey nor Mrs. Aston. There followed a
damping wait of an hour, which the governor of the hospital
and his sisters, attentive but awkward, tried to smooth over
with boring civilities. Caroline was, naturally enough, a
little overwrought during these her first moments on English
soil. Looking out of a window at the governor's house into a
quadrangle where there were groups of maimed Greenwich
pensioners, one of her unfortunate witticisms flew from her
brain to her lips.
"What," she exclaimed, "is every Englishman without an
arm or a leg?"
"No joking, Madam, I beg of you," exclaimed a voice
harshly. We are not told whose was the voice, but that is
hardly necessary.
However, at last Lady Jersey, Mrs. Aston, and the coaches
arrived. From Lady Jersey's portraits it is easy to see how
attractive, with her little feline bones and deep pools of eyes,
she must have been. Compared to her, Caroline, in mind
and body, was merely an hilarious schoolgirl, the only advan-
tage she had being that of youth. But in his own world the
Prince seems to have inclined more to older than to younger
women, and in the rivalry for his affections the contest between
these two was so unequal that it was virtually over before it
began.
Lady Jersey, no doubt so as to embarrass Caroline and
upset her poise from the start, at once found fault with her
dress, apparently saying what she did in an extremely rude
manner, as we read that Lord Malmesbury reproved her
sharply. Caroline, painstakingly dressed for the occasion by
Mrs. Harcourt, in a muslin gown and blue satin petticoat,
with blue and black feathers on a black beaver hat, was now
bundled into a room in the governor's house, stripped of her
picturesque Gainsborough get-up and put into a white satin
dress and feathered turban that Lady Jersey had brought
with her. The dress could not possibly have fitted her pro-
perly, and was obviously more difficult to wear and less
becoming than her own. All this Lady Jersey must have
known, for her own clothes, now dramatically simple, now a